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It is doubtful whether any problem has 
plagued Congress more persistently than 
the so-called farm problem. Every Presi- 
dent since the close of the World War has 
had to deal with it in one way or another. 
Hundreds of cures have been advocated, 
and many measures designed to help the 
farmers have been tried. Yet with all the 
agitation and experimentation, the farm 
problem is still with us. It is one of the 
most pressing issues confronting the na- 
tion today—one which will certainly harass 
the forthcoming session of Congress as it 
has so many previous sessions. 

While complicated in many of its as- 
pects, the essentials of the farm problem 
are not difficult to discern. Since shortly 
after the World War, American agriculture 
has been producing far more than can be 
sold at a profitable price. Many times 
during recent years producers of wheat and 
corn and cotton and other farm products 
have actually received less money for their 
crops than the cost of operating their 
farms, They have ended the year with a 
deficit, without sufficient income to pay 
their debts, taxes, and other expenses. 


Wartime Expansion 


The cause of these surpluses is to be 
found primarily in the abnormal conditions 
which prevailed during the World War. For 
decades prior to the outbreak of the war, 
American agriculture had been expanding 
rapidly. Even then, it was far from secure 
and prosperous and the farmers were hard 
put to find ways of making ends meet (see 
page 6). But the World War offered tem- 
porary relief, for it greatly increased the 
demand for farm products. Not only did 
the American farmers have to produce 
enough to feed and clothe the American 
soldiers, but they had the further job of 
supplying a large part of the needs of the 
Allied nations for farm products. The re- 
sult was that farm prices skyrocketed. The 
government urged farmers to produce as 
much as they could. The high prices stimu- 
lated many a farmer to turn pasture land 
to wheat and cotton. At the close of the 
war, the total farm land of the nation had 
been increased by many millions of acres. 

There would have been no such thing as 
a farm problem if this heavy demand could 
have been maintained after the war. But 
it was an abnormal demand which was 
bound to decrease as soon as the conditions 
which had created it ceased to exist. The 
European nations again began to produce 
their own products. They even intensified 
their production as a result of their desire 
to become self-sufficient. In addition, new 
agricultural areas were opened in Russia 
and Canada and Australia and Argentina, 
with the result that the American farmer 
had to meet new sources of competition. 
It was not long until prices collapsed and 
the farmers discovered that their wartime 
prosperity had vanished as suddenly as it 
had appeared. 

Despite the numerous attempts made 
under the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
administrations to combat the forces which 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Facing Difficulties 


Should a student work hard at a course he doesn’t like? Should he keep his nose on 
the grindstone, going through with tasks which are unpleasant? Should he use up his 
energy forcing himself to spend long hours studying a subject which he does not like? 
These are practical questions—questions which every student meets at times. 

One may say with apparent reasonableness that a person should not spend all his time 
at things which are disagreeable. Life is too short for that. We ought to be happy, 
especially during our younger years, so why clutter up our hours and our days at tasks 
which are unpleasant when more enjoyable experiences beckon to us? 

There is something to be said for this line of reasoning. Unquestionably one should 
not spend all his life doing things which are unpleasant and disagreeable. It is a fact 
that life is too short for that. When, however, a student finds that he does not like a 
particular subject, he should not jump too quickly to the conclusion that he cannot make 
himself like it. He should remember that all of us are inclined to dislike anything with 
which we are unfamiliar. In the initial stages, any subject is likely to be somewhat un- 
pleasant. We enjoy working along lines that are familiar to us. 

The moral of this is that we should force ourselves to become familiar with each 
subject which we find ourselves called upon to take. At the start, a student should throw 
himself into his work with a full determination to master it. The chances are that what- 
ever the subject may be, he will find that mastery is enjoyable. If he knows a great deal 
about a subject, he will like it. That is an almost universal human experience. Let the 
student, then, knowing that this is what ordinarily happens, plunge wholeheartedly into 
the task of getting to the bottom of lessons that are unpleasant, of positively mastering 
the subjects not very well liked. The chances are ten to one, and even more than that, 
that if he does that for a few weeks, the hated courses will turn out to be among the 
most agreeable of the entire curriculum. 

The student who does this will increase his own interests. He will have proved that 
he can travel the road which is set before him, whether it be uphill or downhill, and that 
he can overcome the obstacles which are in the way. He will prove that he has stamina, 
that he has within himself something which enables him to stick to a thing until it is 
finished fully and successfully. 

One can, of course, carry a thing like this too far. As we stated a while ago, it would 
be a mistake to go through life doing unpleasant things. If the student, having given a 
subject a fair chance, still dislikes it, he should get out of that particular course at the first 
opportunity. But if he shies away from everything which is burdensome or which at first 
glance does not attract him, he will become soft. He will find himself increasingly unable 
to plow through the difficult tasks which have to be performed in every vocation. 
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It was in an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and confusion that the British House of 
Commons adjourned on October 6 after 
having voted its confidence in the policy 
of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, 
who so recently secured at least a tem- 
porary peace in Europe by giving way 
to most of the demands made against 
Czechoslovakia by Adolf Hitler. Members 
of the House of Commons returned to 
their constituencies relieved that war had 
been averted, but troubled, most of them, 
by an uneasiness they did not try to con- 
ceal—an instinctive feeling that something 
important had been lost. The shock of 
the war crisis and the four-power agreement 
held at the last possible moment in Munich, 
Germany, between Hitler, Chamberlain, 
Daladier, and Mussolini, had come and 
gone so quickly that all the results were 
by no means clear. For one thing, it was 
certain that a new era was dawning in 
which Great Britain, as a result of the 
sudden collapse of the European balance 
of power, would have to play an entirely 
different role on the continent (a situation 
discussed in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of 
last week), 


The British Empire 


But one thing that was not certain was 
the effect of the Munich agreement upon 
that vast conglomeration of land and peoples 
of which England is only the spearhead or 
nerve center—the British Empire. That 
indeed was an important question, for it 
is to the Empire that the British people 
look for their strength and prestige and, in 
fact, for their very national existence. 
Containing nearly half a billion people 
and a quarter of the habitable land on the 
globe, the sheer weight of its mass, num- 
bers, and resources makes it one of the most 
potent influences in world affairs today. 

Although many people accept the exist- 
ence of the British Empire as a matter 
of course, if they stopped to reflect upon 
its size and structure, they would probably 
admit that even more so than Germany. 
Japan, or Russia, it is one of the strangest 
political phenomena of our times. Centuries 
of labor have been expended upon it, mil- 
lions of lives have been lost for it, and 
billions of dollars in profits have rewarded 
its builders for their efforts. 

Far-sighted British officials centuries ago 
realized the necessity of finding colonial 
sources of raw materials for British trade. 
The England of old was an island empire 
that had to depend upon the sea. A mer- 
chant fleet and a powerful navy were built. 
The navy conquered foreign markets, and 
the merchant ships brought the treasures 
back to England. As the empire grew 
and raw materials came pouring in from 
beyond the seas, British textile mills, 
manufacturing plants, and shipyards ex- 
panded, and to sell their products they 
needed even more markets, and as the 
markets were gained and production still 
increased, they needed more raw materials. 
In England people left the farms in droves 
and moved into the industrial centers to 
work for wages. And so it went until the 
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Empire stands today as a monument to 
centuries of endeavor. As Harold Cal- 
lender writes in the New York Times 
Magazine: 


It is a fabulous political anomaly in which 
almost every known government from absolut- 
ism to advanced democracy exists and works. 
It is an ever-changing organism united nomi- 
nally by the Crown, but actually by the navy, 
finance, and trade... . 


What It Is 


Its lands spread over continents and 
thousands of seemingly scattered, but actu- 
ally highly strategic islands, giving sub- 
stance to the phrase that “the sun never 
sets on the British Empire.” Strangest of 
all is the loose manner in which it is held 
together. The dominions, for instance— 
Canada, Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, and New Zealand—are actually 
independent. They are not bound to go to 
England’s aid in event of war, and they 
have the right to secede from the Empire 
at any time. Although finance and trade 
do, it is true, have a great deal to do with 
their adherence to the whole, it is really 
sentiment as much as anything else that 
holds them to England. 

The ties which bind England to the Em- 
pire, however, are more than those of 
mere sentiment. England needs the Em- 
pire now as she did in the past—and per- 
haps even more so—for the raw materials 
it produces which satisfy practically all 
British needs. The steel mills and tex- 
tile mills also still need the Empire for 
markets. As long as trade moves smoothly 
in and out of British ports, to and from 
the Empire, Britain remains powerful. 
Otherwise she would quickly sink to the 
level of a third- or fourth-rate power. The 
resources of the Empire support the navy 
which in its turn supports the Empire 
The two are inseparable in British eyes. 


Weaknesses of Empire 


One might well think that with such a 
preponderance of resources and man power 
the British Empire could hold Hitler and 
Mussolini both in line with the threat of 
war, but the structure has serious weak- 
nesses of which it may be assumed that 
both dictators are well informed. The Em- 
pire cannot be commanded like Germany 
or Italy; it must be persuaded and cajoled 
before all the parts can be brought to- 
gether for concerted action. Hence, a 
considerable period of time might well 
elapse before the whole could move into 
action. 

But the chief weakness of the Empire 
lies in the difficulties of maintaining its 
lines of communication in times of stress. 
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Chief among these is the so-called “life 
line’ that runs from British ports down the 
Atlantic coast of France, through the 
Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, and the 
Red Sea. It is this route that ties up 
Britain with India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Malay States, British East Africa, and 
the British possessions in the Near East. 
In short, it is the chief link with the 
wealthiest parts of the Empire. But it 
is an extremely precarious line of communi- 
cation, even though British policy for 
centuries has been to protect it by buying 
or conquering strategic points along its 
route, such as Gibraltar, the land around 
Suez and lining the narrower straits of the 
Red Sea. 

It has been against this life line that 
Italy and Germany have been working in 
recent years, and against it they would 
undoubtedly strike with all their force in 
event of war. The moment that an east- 
bound British ship enters the Mediterra- 
nean, for instance, it begins to sail through 
an area menaced by powers hostile or po- 
tentially hostile to Britain. North of the 
fortifications at Gibraltar stands an in- 
surgent Spanish government aided and fi- 
nanced by Italy, and able seriously to 
threaten Gibraltar if Britain were occu- 
pied elsewhere. In the center of the Medi- 
terranean Italy stretches her influence 
from the Alps south to Africa. The 
straits between the toe of the Italian boot 
and Africa are rather narrow, and only 
protected by the small British island of 
Malta which, although once a strong naval 


base, could be quickly neutralized in these 
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alternative route, of course, that being 
around the continent of Africa. It does 
not greatly increase the distance to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, but would require 
a much longer trip to and from India and 
northern points. 


The Far East 


In the Far East matters are no less dis- 
mal from the British point of view. The 
growing power of the unofficial ally of 
Germany and Italy, Japan, which threatens 
to overwhelm China, at least in part, and 
perhaps later considerably more of the Far 
East, including the East Indies, is one of 
the greatest threats to the Empire. What- 
ever the results of the Sino-Japanese crisis. 
they are bound to be unhappy for Britain 
Investments valued in the hundreds of 
millions are being wiped out, and profitable 
markets destroyed. At the same time, 
just as her armies are marching into China, 
so are Japan’s salesmen and buyers pene- 
trating India and southeastern Asia, under- 
mining British markets. 

Nor are unsettling factors in the secur- 
ity of the Empire limited to pressure from 
outside. In India there is general restless- 
ness as the enormous population continues 
to swell at a rate that threatens to reach 
the 400,000,000 mark within 20 or 30 
years. Among the peasant population, 
which constitutes a vast majority in In- 
dia, there is a great deal of anti-British 
feeling. The peasants are dissatisfied with 
the new constitution in which they at first 
had high hopes, but which now have given 
way to disillusionment as it has become 
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days of fast air squadrons. The Italian 
navy in its home waters enjoys consider- 
able strength, and could probably cut the 
life line at this point. 


In Near East 


In the eastern Mediterranean Britain 
faces a double menace. For one thing, there 
is the Arab revolt in Palestine—sporadic 
bursts of fighting against the Jews offi- 
cially, but actually against the British— 
which has taken 700 lives within the last 
two weeks. This fight has been going on 
with constantly increasing intensity for sev- 
eral years, and there is much to lead the 
British to believe the Arabs are being fi- 
nanced by secret Italian and German aid. 
Another menace Britain faces in the eastern 
Mediterranean is that of a Germany trium- 
phantly launching-on her drive to the east 
which is now assuming the form of a cam- 
paign to bring Turkey within the German 
economic orbit by commercial concessions 
and a $65,000,000 loan. Although Turkey 
is now a nominal British ally, her position 
is uncertain in the long run, and a possible 
German success in that region gives British 
officials much cause for worry. 

In the Red Sea, beyond Suez, Britain 
finds an intrenched Italy, and growing Ital- 
ian influence among the Arabs, who can 
hardly help but sympathize with their 
brethren in Palestine. Thus it is that Brit- 
ain finds this life line menaced at many 
points along the route, and must bear this 
dangerous situation in mind when consider- 
ing a strong stand in Europe. There is an 


manifest that peasant leaders have had 
little to say in it, and will have less to say 
in any new form of government drawn up 
under it. The peasants are saying further 
that they are determined to obtain a 
release from the staggering load of debt 
and taxes that has been crushing Indian ag- 
riculture for centuries. 

In the Union of South Africa where 
there is also a preponderant native popula- 
tion there is also unrest, although by no 
means as serious as that of India. All in 
all, it might be said that the most serious 
problem within the Empire is that of the 
many races. Of the Empire’s 486,726,503 
souls, only 70 million or so are of the 
white race. That means that there are fewer 
white people in the entire British Empire 
than there are Germans in Europe. 


The Dominions 

Even among the whites in the self-govern- 
ing dominions, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, 
there is no general agreement as to where 
the best interests of the whole Empire lie. 
With England and Ireland, these constitute 
the nucleus of the entire structure. As long 
as they act as one, as they did in the World 
War, their strength is considerable. At one 
time the dominions acted as producers of 
raw materials which they exported to Eng- 
land in return for manufactured goods, and 
later, machines and machine tools. But 
eventually they put their machinery to work 
and began to compete with British indus- 
try. British factories closed their doors, 
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and Britain, no longer able to sell so many 
abroad, could not absorb so much 
raw material, and the dominions suffered 
also. So the dominions, on one hand, and 
the British, on the other, found themselves 
in competition, at odds and variance on 
important matters of policy, and no longer 
supplementing one another as before. Mat- 
ters reached a crisis during the great de- 
pression of the 1930’s when all were badly 
hit. An imperial conference at Ottawa at- 
tempted to adjust matters in 1932, but 
with indifferent success. 


goods 


Another serious problem is that of the 
steadily declining birth rate in all major 
parts of the Empire except India and the 
province of Quebec in Canada. In Eng- 
land it is so rapid that it threatens to re- 
duce the population to 35,000,000 or per- 
haps even 30,000,000 by 1970 if continued 
at the present rate. At the same time, it 
should be remembered, the birth rates of 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia are ris- 
ing with equal speed. 


German Colonies 


One problem not settled at Munich was 
that of colonies for Germany. Supporters 
of Prime Minister Chamberlain’s sacrifice 
of Czechoslovakia seemed to think that 
with the Sudeten problem settled, Hitler 
would be content to expand his influence 
in Central Europe while acknowledging that 
Britain was to remain the world’s great 
colonial power, and would not challenge 
British naval supremacy. Such an under- 
standing, even though unwritten, would 
leave Germany the greatest army and 
power on the continent, and England the 
greatest navy and supremacy on the high 
seas. 

There is little reason to believe that 
Hitler will be satisfied with such an ar- 
rangement. Much significance is attached 
to his statement that Germany had no 
further territorial ambitions im Europe 
There is every reason to believe that, while 
Hitler may have no further territorial am- 
bitions in Europe, he does have them else- 


where. The question of colonies is cer- 
tain to be raised in the not-too-distant 
future. If Germany acquires overseas 


colonies, she will feel the necessity of build- 
ing a navy sufficiently strong to protect 
them; in which case, British security on 
the seas and the security of her far-flung 
empire would be greatly endangered. There 
are many who feel that, as the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia broke down the 
barriers to German expansion in eastern 
Europe, so the return of colonies would 
constitute a vital thrust at the whole Brit- 
ish Empire. 
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Europe: From the north, west, and 
south the German military machine rolled 
into the Sudeten regions of Czechoslovakia 
last week in accordance with the four- 
power agreement reached in Munich the 
week before. Under the terms of that agree- 
ment the Germans were to get about half 
of the territory Hitler had originally de- 
manded, while the fate of the remainder 
would be decided by plebiscite. But hardly 
had the Czech troops abandoned their 
powerful and costly fortifications in the 
outer regions, before the commission ap- 
pointed to settle minor routine problems of 
the occupation announced that Germany 
would be allowed to take the remaining 
zones without waiting for a_ plebiscite. 
There was much bitterness in Czechoslo- 
vakia over this, for it was pointed out that 
Hitler by this move had gained control of 
as much as he had demanded at Godesberg, 
a demand which Britain and France had 
earlier been willing to resist by force. 

Within Czechoslovakia the government 
of Jan Syrovy made desperate attempts to 
maintain control of affairs as the German 
march on the west was further complicated 
by the occupation of Teschen by Poland 
and demands for a large slice of Slovakia 
by Hungary. Slovakia was granted an 
autonomous status, thus settling that prob- 
lem, and President Eduard Benes, who had 
been made the object of such a vitriolic 
personal attack by Hitler, resigned in order 
to enable the government to de! more 
easily with Germany. As we go lo _ress 
the outer fringes of Czechoslovakia are 
rapidly disintegrating under great pressure 
from without. No decision seems to have 
been made on Hungarian claims, and there 
is little to indicate that either Germany 
or Poland is satisfied. 

The concessions made to Germany by 
England and France at the expense of 
Czechoslovakia do not seem to have soft- 
ened Hitler’s attitude towards the democ- 
racies in any appreciable degree. In a 
speech before thousands of cheering Nazis 
at Saarbruecken on October 9, he first of- 
fered a few kind words for Neville Cham- 
berlain, and then bluntly warned that “it 
would be good if in England certain man- 
nerisms held over from the Versailles 
period were discarded. We just cannot 
stand for a governesslike guardianship of 
Germany.” 


* * * 


Turkey: In the new line-up of nations 
that follows the Munich accord, Turkey 
finds itself in an important position. Its 
importance lies not so much in its strength 
or wealth as in the strategic position that 
Turkey occupies. It is neither strictly in 
Europe nor strictly in Asia, but a little in 
both. It is important to Germany because 
it lies in the path of Germany's projected 
economic expansion southeast to the Per- 
sian Gulf. It is important to Russia be- 
cause it sits astride the narrow straits 
between the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
Russia’s only water outlet to the south. It 
is likewise important to Britain because it 
is in a position, if not actually to dominate 
the eastern Mediterranean, at least to pre- 
vent any other nations from doing so. 


Thus for some time, Turkish friendship 
has been the objective of many important 
European powers. Russia has tried to cul- 
tivate good relationship with Turkish 
Premier Kemal’s government for the last 
15 years. More recently France and Britain 
have come into the picture. This summer 
France permitted the Turks to extend their 
control to the Sanjak of Alexandretta 
which is now called the Republic of Hatay, 
and ruled jointly by the French and the 
Turks, but it is apparently understood that 
France will gradually withdraw. Great 
Britain, on her part, recently formed an 
informal alliance with the Turkish govern- 
ment in return for which the British loaned 
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Kemal’s government some $30,000,000, 
which is a large sum in that part of the 
world. Up until the four-power conference 
at Munich, it seemed certain that Turkey 
had determined upon cooperation with the 
democratic powers. 

But today a new factor has entered into 
the scene. Exuberant over the recent Ger- 
man victory at Munich, a large German 
trade delegation has visited Turkey armed 
with numerous commercial offers that in- 
clude a repeal of all German quotas against 
Turkish goods and an offer of a loan of 
150,000,000 marks, or about $65,000,000. 
Sobered by the results of the Munich ac- 
cord, the Turkish government is reported 
as willing to reconsider matters, with the 
quite possible result that it will henceforth 
switch its friendship to Germany. 


*x* * * 


Siam: In these days of great turbulence 
and unrest throughout Asia, there is per- 
haps a tendency to overlook the small but 
peaceful state of Siam and its 12,000,000 
people, a race which is neither warlike nor 
host to exaggerated ideas of national glory. 
Covering an area about the size of Colorado 
and Utah combined, Siam remains today 
the only small but truthfully independent 
state in southeastern Asia. 

Siam now enjoys a standard of living 
and an average wage for labor that is 
higher than that of any other oriental coun- 
try. She has considerable mineral wealth, 
rich farming lands and forests, and pro- 
duces rice, teakwood, and such valuable 


commodities as tin and rubber in quantity. 
The Siamese people have never asked much 
more of the world than to be left to enjoy 
the easy and graceful manner of their liv- 
ing that is so admirably reflected in the 
architecture of their temples, in their bell- 
like music, and in their restrained, and al- 
most polite, manner of dancing. They have 
set a good example to their neighbors of 
a state that can live in peace, and prosper, 
regardless of what may happen elsewhere. 

Last week there was considerable excite- 
ment in the capital at Bangkok when it 
became known that there had been an un- 
successful revolt against the government, 
quickly and bloodlessly put down by the 
military junta that has ruled the country 
since it reduced the powers of King 
Prajadhipok in 1932. Three years later 
the king abdicated and took up voluntary 
exile in Switzerland. He was replaced by 
his very young nephew, now King Ananda 
Mihidol. This latest outbreak is thought 
to have been an attempt to restore former 
King Prajadhipok to the throne. 


x k x 


House of Rothschild; Those who 


saw the film “House of Rothschild” some 
years back will remember how the five sons 
of the German-Jewish banker, Meyer Ams- 
chel Rothschild, scattered over Europe 
more than 100 years ago and forged a 
powerful banking syndicate based upon a 
bank in Frankfort with branches in Naples, 
Vienna, Paris, and London. National 
boundaries, wars, and revolutions meant 
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very little to this powerful banking family. 
When European wars broke out, the 
brothers financed their respective countries, 
on opposite sides though they might be. 
For no matter who lost the war, some of 
the Rothschilds were always on the winning 
side. ‘This was made possible largely by 
the fact that no other banking system in 
Europe could raise the huge funds de- 
manded by the governments. 

In the twentieth century the power of 
the Rothschilds has declined as other and 
more vigorous banking syndicates in Lon- 
don and New York have risen to displace 
them. This decline has been greatly ac- 
celerated since the National Socialists came 
to power in Germany in 1933 and in an 
anti-Semitic drive wiped out the Roths- 
child bank in Frankfort, the seat of the 
entire system. Last spring, when the Nazis 
occupied Vienna, they arrested and im- 
prisoned Baron Louis von Rothschild, head 
of the Vienna Rothschild banks. He has 
not been released since that date, and it 
is reported that the Nazis are demanding 
what they call a “fine,” and what others 
call a “ransom,” of some $2,000,000 in 
cash. This fine, although unofficially de- 
manded many months ago, has not yet 
been paid. Thus it has come to pass that 
only two of the five great Rothschild banks 
remain (the Naples branch was abandoned 
many years ago), and the power and pres- 
tige of the Rothschilds as an international 
force has become a thing of the past. 
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Latin America: Negotiations over a 
boundary dispute, which had been carried 
on in Washington by representatives of 
Ecuador and Peru since September 1936 
ended in failure this month when the two 
governments called their commissions 
home. This dispute over common bounda- 
ries first looked as though it might find 
amicable settlement in 1924 when both 
countries agreed to send commissions to 
Washington for mutual discussion. But a 
delay of 12 years ensued before the delega- 
tions arrived, and the two years of dis- 
cussion carried on in this country do not 
seem to have brought either nation nearer 
to an agreement with the other. 

On the very day that the failure of the 
discussions was admitted, the State De- 
partment was informed that another Latin 
American boundary dispute, that between 
Costa Rica and Panama, had been settled 
and an agreement signed. Thus, of three 
disturbing quarrels over the demarcation 
of Latin American boundaries that existed 
at the beginning of this year—the Bolivia- 
Paraguay dispute over the Chaco, the 
Costa Rica-Panama dispute, and the Peru- 
Ecuador dispute—only one is now left out- 
standing. It had been hoped by many who 
are interested in the peace and welfare of 
Latin America that all boundary disputes 
could be finally settled by this autumn, in 
order that the political atmosphere might 
be cleared for the Eighth Pan American 
Conference which is to convene in Lima, 
Peru, on December 9. 
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MARITIME COMMISSION 


FOR THE LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


In accordance with the policy of the United States to promote commercial 


ond cultural relations with the Latin 


American nations, an improved steamship service between the two continents has been established. 


Business and Government 


The feud between the Roosevelt admin- 
istration and “big business’ has been carried 
on almost constantly, but with varying degrees 
of intensity, since President Roosevelt took 
office. In general, business and government 
have disagreed over the amount of control 
which the latter should exercise over industry. 
Businessmen have objected to such measures 
as the Securities and Exchange Act, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and the wage-hour 
law. They protest against the activities of 
such agencies as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the United States Housing Au- 
thority, which, they say, compete with private 
business. They criticize the government for 
laying excessive taxes on business, and for 
going too deeply into debt. New Dealers, on 
the other hand, claim that many businessmen 
have stood in the way of social reforms, that 
they are more interested in making profits for 
themselves than in raising the standard of liv- 
ing of the American people in general. 

It is not to be assumed, of course, that all 
businessmen have opposed the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. Many of them favor New Deal 
policies and practices. But the majority of 
industrialists have fought the New Deal. The 
methods used by both sides have done nothing 
to make for better feeling. Government 
spokesmen have talked freely of “economic 
royalists” and “fascists,” while business lead- 
ers have been just as lavish in their use of 
“dictator” and “communism.” 

A short time ago an appeal for cooperation 
between business and government came from 
Hyde Park, where President Roosevelt was 
spending a few days. Although the President 
was not quoted directly (newspaper accounts 
said that a “White House spokesman” was re- 
sponsible for the statement), it is quite certain 
that the sentiments are those of Mr. Roose- 
velt. Better economic conditions would re- 
sult, said the statement, if business would try 
to work with the government’s program rather 
than against it, if there were no “saber rat- 
tling.” 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


At once Charles Hook, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, said 
that “there is to be no rattling of any indus- 
trial saber so far as the nation’s manufac- 
turers are concerned.” He went on to say 
that manufacturers are eager for a more co- 
operative attitude among leaders of govern- 
ment, labor, industry, agriculture, and other 
groups, in order to help a business recovery 
get under way. 

Such pacts of good will have been made 
before. But when the acid test—applying 
the theory of cooperation in specific instances 
—is made, good will usually vanishes. The 
country as a whole would welcome more 
cooperation and less strife between business 
and government. It is evident that both are 
working toward the same end—better business 
conditions, resulting in increased employment 
and a higher standard of living. The difficulty 
has arisen over the methods used to reach that 
end. 


Later Peace? 


The possibility that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization may settle their differences, 
and come to an agreement which may even- 
tually lead to unity, was raised a short time 
ago, during the closing sessions of the A. F. of 
L. national convention in Houston. Daniel 
Tobin, president of the International Tearn- 
sters Union, one of the largest groups within 
the A. F. of L., made a speech which included 
an unexpected appeal for peace. “‘We must 
fuse this great movement into one compact 
body,” he told the convention. “The President 
of the United States has urged you to reach a 
peace. He warns you that the workers will 
be hurt if the strife continues. Can anyone 
doubt that? The energy a dual organization 
now wastes in fighting should be spent to ben- 
efit the millions still unorganized.” 

But the A. F. of L. and the CIO have tried 
to reach agreements before, and have always 
failed. William Green, president of the A. F. 
of L., seemed very pessimistic over the pros- 
pect for peace at this time. In fact, according 
to Louis Stark in the New York Times, “Mr. 
Green did not conceal his annoyance with Mr. 
Tobin as the teamsters’ chief spoke, and he 
closed the morning session hurriedly by an- 
nouncing the hour of adjournment had ar- 
rived. When reporters sought later to obtain 
his views, he waved them away with his gavel 
and shouted angrily ‘No comment!’ ” 

The chasm which separates the two great 
labor organizations has been deepened by the 
charges hurled back and forth between their 
leaders, and some observers believe the feeling 
is so bitter that it is very unlikely they couid 
ever reach an understanding. However, there 
is a strong sentiment for peace among the 
rank and file members of both groups, which 
may force the leaders to swallow their per- 
sonal feelings, and to cooperate with each 
other in the future, 


Toscanini Conducting 


Last Saturday night the first of 10 sym- 
phony concerts was presented over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s network, with 
Arturo Toscanini, probably the most famous 





orchestra leader in the world, conducting 
Music received a similar series last 
winter so enthusiastically that NBC engaged 
Toscanini for another group of programs. 

Toscanini, now 71 years old, has had a long 
and brilliant career in music. In the spring 
of 1886, while touring with an orchestra in 
South America, he was launched very unex- 
pectedly into conducting. The regular leader 
quit the orchestra on the eve of an opera in 
Rio de Janeiro. The orchestra tried to play 
without a conductor; when the crowd grew 
noisy and discontented, Toscanini was shoved 
to the podium by the other musicians. Under 
his direction, the opera went off beautifully. 

Toscanini’s genius has grown out of his 
amazing memory and his ability to bring the 
very best out of the men who play in his or- 
chestra. When he conducts, he uses no music 
score, no music stand—only his baton. His 
rehearsals are famously tempestuous, because 
he insists upon perfection from every member. 
In the end he comes as near to perfection in 
musical production as can be found in the 
world today. 

His opposition to fascism has brought him 
trouble in Germany and Italy, his native 
country. He will not conduct in Germany, 
and once he almost started a riot when he 
refused to play a certain anthem in Italy. It 
was reported that he had difficulty in getting 
out of Italy to come to the United States this 
fall, but he will not comment on the truth of 
this rumor. 


CCC Popularity 


When the Civilian Conservation Corps an- 
nounced recently that 60,000 men would be 
taken on by October 20, three times that 
number applied for admission. CCC officials 
were surprised at the rush to enroll, since the 
number of applicants usually falls off in the 
fall, when school starts. 

The increase will build the CCC’s enroll- 
ment up to approximately 330,000. At pres- 
ent, there are about 246,000 young men be- 
tween 17 and 25 years old and 25,000 World 
War veterans in the 1,500 camps scattered 
throughout the nation. There are also about 
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6,000 Indians in special CCC camps. The 
new men will be taken on by states; New 
York has the largest allotment, 3,760, while 


Nevada will place only 25. Once the men are 
enlisted, however, they may be sent to camps 
in any section of the country. 

The CCC is one of the New Deal’s most 
popular agencies. It has not gone without 
criticism, but most critics of the Roosevelt 
administration have had less to say against it 
than against many other New Deal projects. 
It has given thousands of young men tempo- 
rary employment, an opportunity to earn their 
living and a few dollars each month, and a 
chance to learn some trade. Also, the CCC 
camps have planted millions of trees, built 
dams and bridges, repaired roads and trails, 
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fought forest fires, developed parks and picnic 
grounds, and otherwise improved public fa 
cilities in every state. 


Anoostooh County 


Every fall the farmers of Aroostook County, 
Maine, hold a potato festival, for the county, 
tucked away in the farthest northeast corner 
of the United States, is famous the nation over 
for its potatoes. About 50 million bushels of 
Irish “spuds” are dug from the rich black 
dirt of Aroostook County farms every year— 
an eighth of all the potatoes grown in the 
United States. Aroostook land produces al- 
most twice as many potatoes per acre as any 
other farm land, it is claimed. 

Last winter the House of Representatives 
stopped its discussion of weighty matters while 
the representatives from Idaho and Maine 
argued over the merits of potatoes grown in 
their respective states. While conceding that 
Aroostook County produces more potatoes 
the Idaho congressmen claimed that Idaho 
potatoes are larger and tastier, especially when 
baked. To prove their points, both groups 
distributed bushels of potatoes to their 
colleagues. The friendly dispute was revived 
when Governor Clark of Idaho visited the an- 
nual potato festival recently. A potato-dig- 
ging contest was arranged between him and 
Governor Barrows of Maine, and the latter 
won. 


Soils and Men 


Much has been said and written during the 
last few years of soil erosion, by wind and 
water. Pictures of dust storms, of gullies cut 
through good farm land by torrents of water, 
have filled the newspapers and magazines. 
And many activities of the federal govern- 
ment have been aimed at conserving the 
soil, 
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TOTAL NET MIGRATION FROM FARMS 598,000, 
OR 2.0 PERCENT OF ALL FARM POPULATION 
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NET MIGRATION TO AND FROM FARMS, 1930-35 
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SHIFTS BETWEEN RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION 
(From a map in “Soils and Men,” 1938 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture.) 
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While a few people know something about 
oil erosion and what is being done to correct 
i, the public in general is uninformed on this 
yery important public problem. For that rea- 
son, the 1938 yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture is devoted to a discussion of “Soils 
and Men.” In more than 1,200 pages, the 
hook tells the story of the soil, how it has 
heen used and wasted, and what may be done 
to save it. The book was written by experts 
in the Department of Agriculture ;*while much 
of it deals with scientific subjects, it is written 
in simple language which is easily read. Bound 
in an attractive green and black cover, the 
hook sells for $1.75; it may be purchased from 
the Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton. 


USoun te Rio’ 


Three up-to-date luxury liners, recondi- 
tioned at a cost of a million dollars, were 
put into service recently between the United 














THE START OF THE RACE TO ALBANY 
SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


States and the eastern coast of South America. 
The first of the liners, the Brazil, started on 
the inaugural voyage week before last; it will 
be followed this week by the Uruguay, and 
during the first week in November, by the 
Argentina. The ships will stop at Rio de 
Janeiro, at Montevideo, and at Buenos Aires. 
They have first-class and tourist accommoda- 
tions for 400 passengers, at low rates. The 
ships are luxuriously finished with swimming 
pools, game decks, ballrooms, commodious 
cabins, and all sorts of equipment to make 
their passengers comfortable and to keep 
them entertained. 

The liners were used originally in inter- 
coastal shipping between New York and 
California, but they were taken over by the 
federal government’s Maritime Commission 
and equipped for the South American service. 
The Commission is operating the ships through 
bthe American Republics Line. By encouraging 
tourist travel in South America, the govern- 
ment hopes to improve its relations with 
Latin American countries. The project is part 
of the “good neighbor” policy of the United 
States, so the three ships are known as the 
Good Neighbor Fleet, 


Sel]-Help Cooperatives 


The unemployed of three Nebraska cities 
have learned that they need not depend en- 
tirely on the government, charity, or their 
relatives for a living. Six years ago a minister 
ii Grand Island, Nebraska, started a self- 
help cooperative. The members worked to- 
gether at all sorts of odd jobs; they earned 
fnough in their first week to buy fuel and a 
dollar’s worth of wheat, which they ground 
Into flour for their families. Now the Grand 
Island cooperative owns land, rents a farm 
and several small buildings, and runs a small 
Cannery. Kearney, which patterned after the 
Grand Island experiment, has a cooperative 
which owns a farm and an old brick school- 
house which is used as a cannery. Omaha, the 








state’s largest city, started a cooperative 
less than a year ago, which now cultivates 
three truck farms and cans much of it prod- 
uce. Members receive commodities accord- 
ing to the work they do; all “profit” is divided 
among them equally. 


Radio and Education 


A radio station owned and operated en- 
tirely by a school system is broadcasting this 
year in Cleveland, Ohio. Every day it puts 
programs on the air, dealing with art, history, 
spelling, music, geography, science, health, 
arithmetic, English, and safety, for the ele- 
mentary grades. The teachers in the Cleve- 
land schools build their lessons around the 
material which is broadcast. School officials 
hope to have programs for junior and senior 
high school classes before the year is up, and 
they are planning evening programs for adults, 
but a good deal of experimenting must be done 
before such broadcasts can be started. 

In fact, the whole thing is an experiment. 
Educators believe that the radio can be very 
valuable in education, but they are not sure 
how it can be used to best advantage. The 
Cleveland station, WBOE, will answer a great 
many questions which school officials in all 
parts of the country are asking. 


Streamlined Football 


Four years ago last spring, the high school 
principal and athletic coach in the little town 
of Chester, Nebraska, were trying to find a 
fall sport for the 50 boys of their school. 
Football was suggested, but the principal 
shook his head. Football required expensive 
equipment, which Chester could not afford. 
Besides, Chester did not have enough big 
boys to make up a football squad. No, foot- 
ball was a sport for the larger schools only. 

But the coach, Stephen Epler, had an idea. 
Why not play football with six men on a 
team? He and the principal took their plan 








HEADED FOR WHAT? 


HERBLOCK IN PONCA CITY (OKLA.) NEWS 


to the athletic director of nearby Hebron 
College. The three of them worked out a set 
of rules, then called a meeting of several small 
schools and outlined the scheme. Practice ses- 
sions were held, and late in September the 
first six-man football game was played on 
the Hebron athletic field. 

In the short time since that first game, 
six-man football has spread to every state in 
the Union. This fall, it is estimated, 3,000 
high schools are playing the game. Scores of 
leagues have been organized, and a National 
Rules Committee has been set up to govern 
the game. 

Six-man football appeals to approximately 
16,000 small high schools which have never 
been able to play regulation football. It 
costs very little to outfit a squad. Few schools 
are so small that they cannot put a fairly 
good team on the field, with plenty of re- 
serves. And it gives the boys a game to fill 
the fall months, before basketball, baseball, 
and track take up their time and interest. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


HARVESTING POTATOES IN MAINE’S AROOSTOOK COUNTY 








New Backs 


HERE were several flurries of excitement 

recently when it was reported that Arturo 
Toscanini, the famous symphony conductor, 
was being held in Italy. His friends feared 
that the Fascists might be angered at the 
maestro’s opposition to Mussolini’s dictator- 
ship. However, he was allowed to depart, 
and will again direct the National Broadcast- 

















ing Company’s symphony orchestra for a 
series of Saturday night broadcasts. 
These broadcasts began October 15. The 


first half of the series will continue until 
December 3. Then there will be a brief vaca- 
tion, and the programs will be resumed after 
the first of the year. Everyone who plans 
to tune in for these concerts will be especially 
interested in “Toscanini and Great Music” 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50). 
Written by Lawrence Gilman, music critic of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, this book is 
not a biography of Toscanini. As Mr. Gilman 
says, “There are other books that deal with 
Toscanini, the man. I am not here concerned 
with Toscanini’s career, nor with his person- 
ality as a human being, but rather with his 
quality as a musician. I have tried to set 
down the reasons why Toscanini, the re- 
creative artist, seems to me unique. I have 
wanted to make clearer, so far as that is pos- 
sible, the ways in which his conducting illu- 
minates some of the music that he interprets, 
and is in turn illuminated by the greatness 
of the works themselves.” 


This summary by the author should be 
extended to point out that the contents in- 
clude expert comments on many of the works 
which Toscanini probably will conduct this 
winter. Among them are compositions by 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Sibelius, and Wagner. By reading Mr. 
Gilman’s comments on music and Toscanini, 
one will be much better equipped to enjoy the 
Saturday night concerts which will be broad- 
cast this season. 


* ok Ok Ok 


HEN Benjamin Franklin died, he was 

recognized in Europe and America as an 
inventor, scientist, statesman, diplomat, sage, 
writer, and philosopher. Yet on his tomb- 
stone, he wished himself known only as a 
printer. His life is recalled by as many, if 
not more, anecdotes than are told about any 
other man in early American history. During 
his lifetime, he took part in so many affairs, 
made his influence felt in so many quarters, 
that his biography ranks second in importance 
only to the history of that period. Even while 
he was alive there was scarcely a citizen in 
the western world who did not know of him, 
and who did not respect his wisdom, his abil- 
ity, and his friendliness for and his understand- 
ing of the human race. 

This high esteem in which he was held is 
reflected in his latest biography, “Benjamin 
Franklin” (New York: Viking. $3.75), by 
Carl Van Doren. Dozens of books have al- 
ready told the story about the old sage. Why 
should we want another? The answer is that 
Mr. Van Doren has brought together in a 
huge volume all the essential material about 


Franklin that we already know, and has added 
much hitherto unpublished information. He 
gives us a wealth of reading that is built 
around one with many occupations and inter- 
ests, a man whose personality typifies the 
best in ‘the American nation which he helped 
to build. 

This biography will stand out as one of 
the most important books this year. No one 
will make a mistake in reading it, because Mr. 
Van Doren’s handling brings a new flavor to 
the well-known Franklin stories, and uncovers 
many which we have not heard before. The 
book is especially interesting for students of 
history, since it gives many sidelights on the 
times in which Franklin lived, as well as on 
the character and personality of Franklin him- 
self. 


* * * 


RUCE and Sheridan Fahnestock have 

already had enough adventure to last them 
a lifetime. But the spirit with which they 
write “Stars to Windward” (New York: Har- 
court, Brace. $3) is good evidence that they 
will take their first opportunity to repeat some 
of the experiences which they enjoyed during 
their world tour. Their story describes a 
three-year trip which they took on a 65-foot 
sailing vessel. Both of them are in ‘their 
early twenties, and most of their crew were 
young fellows. In spite of their youth, they 
carefully avoided recklessness, and still man- 
aged to pack in months of excitement and 
uncertainty on their journey. 

Just after leaving New York they ran into 
heavy gales, winds as bad as the crew had 
“ever seen—before or since.” Surviving the 
storm, they reached the Panama Canal, and 
put out on the Pacific for the-Galapagos. Life 
became just one island after another for 
them. Some of the islands were more ex- 
citing than others, especially the ones inhab- 
ited by cannibals. But they always managed 
to find something with which to remember 
each port. Journey’s end came in China, 
where war stopped them. Altogether they had 
enough adventure to make a good book, which 
they write with a flair for entertainment and 
fun.—J. H. A. 
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INSTON CHURCHILL, who re- 

cently attacked with such vigor the 
foreign policies of Neville Chamberlain in 
the British House of Commons, has been 
described by André Maurois as a “stout 
little man whose face is so curious a com- 
bination of strength and intelligence.”’ From 
almost any standpoint he is one of the most 
remarkable of British politicians. In a 
land where one is expected to choose a 
career and stick to it with dogged persist- 
ence, come what may, Churchill has been 
successively a lieuten- 
ant in the Lancers, 
a war correspondent, 
a member of Parlia- 
ment, a cabinet min- 
ister, a colonel, an 
author, a painter, and 
a sailor. 


Entering Parlia- 
ment at the age of 26, 
he refused to take 
party lines seriously, 
and changed - affilia- 
tions many times, his 
chief consistency seemingly having been 
that of choosing the winning side. The 
climax of Churchill’s political career was 
his position as first lord of the admiralty 
in the first period of the World War, a 
position he was forced to resign when the 
naval campaign against the Dardanelles, 
one of his suggestions, ended in disaster. 

Although he rose briefly to power once 
again in 1922 when he entered the coalition 
cabinet, his activities since the war have 
been more literary than political. Some 
of his best known books include a study 
of the World War, “The World Crisis,” and 
a lengthy autobiography of his ancestor, 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, the 
latest volume of which has just appeared. 
Another work on the recent European crisis 
called “While England Slept” will be pub- 
lished shortly. 
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HURRICANE and floods in New Eng- 

land, a tornado in North Carolina, 
millions of war-shattered families in Spain 
and China—all that means work for the 
American Red Cross and its chief, Nor- 
man H. Davis. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Mr. Davis chairman of the 
American Red Cross last spring, after the 
death of Admiral Cary T. Grayson. He 
has had his hands full, 
because there have 
been many calls on 
the Red Cross since 
he took charge, but 
he has carried on the 
work as competently 
as he has_ handled 
other important tasks 
in the past. 





Norman Davis, 
now silvery haired 
72 » o Hw. &@ E. 
and 60 years old, has ogman H. DAVIS 
worked under three 
Presidents. After graduating from Stan- 


ford University in 1900, he went into busi- 
ness in Cuba, and amassed a considerable 
fortune in sugar raising and banking. When 
the United States entered the World War, 
President Wilson called him to Washing- 
ton as an adviser on foreign loans. After 
peace was declared, Mr. Davis played an 
important part in settling Europe’s affairs. 
He has been in and out of government 
service ever since, sometimes in the De- 
partment of State or the Treasury Depart- 
ment, at other times on special missions. 

For a considerable period, he was Amer- 
ica’s ‘“ambassador-at-large.”” During the 
Roosevelt administration, Mr. Davis served 
as chairman of the American delegations to 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
in 1933, the London Naval Conference in 
1935, and the International Sugar Con- 
ference in 1937. 


F the National Progressives of America 
are to become an important factor in 
politics, Governor “Phil” La Follette of 
Wisconsin must wage a successful campaign 


for reelection this fall. Last spring the 
governor and his brother, Senator “Bob,” 
Jr., launched the third-party movement. 
Through the summer they carried on their 
organizing activities; machinery has been 
set up in Idaho, Iowa, California, Oregon, 
and North Dakota, and candidates will 
represent the Progressives in several state 
elections this fall. But Wisconsin is the 
party’s stronghold; a defeat there would be 
disastrous. 

Governor La Follette has a good record 
as a campaigner; in the last eight years, 
he has won three elections and lost one 
He was a “youngster” of 31 when elected 
in 1930 to his first term as governor. Be- 
fore that, he had practiced law in Madison, 
served as district attorney of Dane County, 
and taught in the law school at the 
University. But it was inevitable that he 
should go into politics sooner or later. His 
father, Robert M. La Follette, Sr., became 
a figure of national importance in the 
Senate while representing Wisconsin. and 
in 1924 ran for president on the independ- 
ent ticket. His brother, Robert M., Jr 
went into the Senate when only 30 years 
old to fill out his father’s unexpired term, 
ind has stayed there for 13 years. 

“Phil” and “Bob” 
are confident _ that 
their Progressive 
party will develop 
into a powerful or- 
ganization. Although 
they have worked 
with the New Deal 
and President Roose- 
velt rather closely, 
they feel that the old 
parties have been 
“fumbling the ball,” 
as the governor put it 
last spring. The nation needs a political 
organization built on a modern philosophy, 
he said, and he offers the National Pro- 
gressives of America. 
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PHIL LA FOLLETTE 


HE resignation of Dr. Eduard Benes 

as president of Czechoslovakia two 
weeks ago brought an end not only to his 
long and distinguished service as a states- 
man, but to the era of relative peace and 
order in Central Europe, and to the ideal 
of international cooperation in Central 
Europe based upon the League of Nations 
and the World Court. 

There is no statesman in Europe today 
who has worked more consistently for 
this ideal than has Benes. Born in western 
Bohemia 54 years ago, he first met Thomas 
Masaryk, who was to become the father of 
modern Czechoslovakia, at the University 
of Prague. Inspired by this man’s desire 
to create a Czech republic out of the decay- 
ing Austrian Empire, Benes joined forces 
with his teacher and continued this relation- 
ship with him throughout the trying years 
of war, tumult, and revolt that followed. 
Their hopes were finally realized when 
Czechoslovakia was created on October 14, 
1918—just 20 years ago. Throughout the 
last 20 years, cabinets rose and fell in 
Czechoslovakia, but 
the position of Benes 
as foreign minister, 
one of the most able 
on the continent, re- 
mained without 
change. It was only 
upon the resignation 
of the aging Masaryk 
in 1935 that Benes 
resigned his post to 
become president. 

Dr. Benes is a 
rather small man, un- 
communicative and difficult to approach. 
Although born of peasant stock, he has rep- 
resented no class, preferring to apply his 
scientific principles of practical politics to 
problems that have faced him. The dignity 
and restraint with which he conducted him- 
self in face of the humiliation and insults of 
the German-Czech crisis, won him much 
admiration and sympathy the world over. 
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The Changing Pattern of Agriculture 


LSEWHERE in this issue of THE 

AMERICAN OBSERVER appears an article 
on the problems which today beset the 
American farmers. In order to appreciate 
the present-day manifestations of that 
problem, one should turn back the pages of 
history and trace the development of 
agriculture throughout the years, as it has 
undergone many changes and many of the 
causes of its present difficulties lie deeply 
rooted in the past. 

Before the Civil War, American agri- 
culture by and large adhered to the age- 
old pattern. A high 
degree of _ self-suf- 
ficiency existed on the 
farm, and what few 
products were not 
produced on the farm 
could easily be ob- 
tained by barter. 
Agriculture was 
greatly diversified 
and the people who 





lived on the farms 
DAVID S. MUZZEY enjoyed a degree of 
security they have 


not known since. A high standard of living 
they may not have had, but they were 
largely immune from the vagaries of an 
industrial economic system. 


A Revolutionary Change 


Within the course of a few decades, all 
this changed. The post-Civil War period 
saw a change in agricultural methods no 
more profound and revolutionary than that 
which characterized the industrial world. 
The American farmer was no longer an 
independent producer, working for his own 
livelihood, but had become a commercial 
farmer. In a sense, he was like a manu- 
facturer, for he produced wheat and corn 
and cotton for sale in the markets of the 
world. Price fluctuations in London or 
Berlin or Shanghai had a direct bearing 
upon his economic well-being. No longer 
did he produce all that he and his family 
needed; he bought most of the things he 
needed, both for his family and for his 
business, with the returns he received from 
the sale of his wares. He was, indeed, a 
man of business. 

Even during the Civil War, the basis 
for the new agriculture was laid, for the 
passage of the Homestead Act in 1862 
opened the great undeveloped West and 
within a few years the United States be- 
came the granary of the world. World con- 
ditions were favorable to this development, 
for a few years earlier Britain had ceased 
trying to be agriculturally self-sufficient 
but bent her energies toward intensive in- 
dustrialization. Thus the American farmer 
had to supply not only the eastern in- 
dustrial centers of this country but also 
those of England and other European in- 


dustrial nations. In the four decades pre- 
ceding 1900, the size of American farm land 
more than doubled. 

Despite this superficial picture of pros- 
perity, the farmers during the seventies, 
eighties, and nineties of the last century 
were far from secure. Land values were 
skyrocketing, and the farmers, in order to 
make the improvements necessary for their 
farms, mortgaged their land. The farm 
debt increased year after year. The farmer 
had to pay relatively high prices for his 
machinery and other industrial prices be- 
cause of high tariffs. His taxes were high 
and his interest payments on mortgages 
were heavy. 


Agricultural Revolt 

During this period, the dissatisfaction of 
the farmers and the feeling that they were 
being exploited by the financial and in- 
dustrial interests of the nation found ex- 
pression in the organization of a political 
movement, designed to bring about a 
balance in favor of the farmer. Farmers’ 
organizations sprang up here and _ there. 
The Greenback party was organized for 
the purpose of uniting farmers and workers 
in the interest of redressing the balance. 
Largely by financial measures, the Green- 
backers hoped to give the farmers a larger 
share of the national income. 

The Populist movement, or the People’s 
party, was the next political manifestation 
of agrarian revolt. Launched in Kansas in 
1890, the People’s party was determined to 
break the control of industry and finance. 
Its spokesmen denounced the railroads, the 
trusts, the banks, mortgages, high taxes and 
interest rates. The tariff was blamed for 
many of the farmers’ ills. When the Popu- 
lists entered the political arena on a na- 
tional scale, they advocated a sweeping 
program of reform designed to correct 
many of the abuses responsible for the 
farmer’s position of inferiority in the na- 
tional economy. ; 

The Populists merged with the Demo- 
crats in 1896 under the leadership of 
William Jennings Bryan. That campaign 
was one of the most bitter in all American 
history. It represented, so to speak, the 
last stand of agriculture to regain the po- 
sition of dominance it had enjoyed before 
the ascendancy of the industrial interests. 
As Hacker and Kendrick say in their “The 
United States Since 1865”: “Populism rep- 
resented the last united stand of the 
country’s agricultural interest; it was the 
final attempt made by the farmers of the 
land to beat back an industrial civilization 
whose forces had all but vanquished them 
already. The farmers of the West and 
South put forth their mightiest efforts— 
but they lost, and with the defeat of Popu- 
lism went the submergence of the American 
agrarian order.” 
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Old-Age Pension Plans Sweep the Country Again 


HREE or four years ago, the country 

was swept by a wave of old-age pension 
schemes and other proposals to cure the 
nation’s economic ills. There was the 
Townsend Plan, which called for the pay- 
ment of $200 a month to all persons 60 or 
over, the Share-the-Wealth Plan, which 
would bring prosperity to all, and the Up- 
ton Sinclair plan to “End Poverty in Cal- 
ifornia.” All were brought forward for 
the purpose of ending the depression and 
bringing prosperity to everyone. 

Until recently, little more was heard of 
these various schemes and proposals. There 
were several reasons why they died down. 
Perhaps the most important was that the 
country was emerging from the depression 
and the very fact of recovery dealt them 
a severe blow. Another important reason 
was that the federal government enacted 
the Social Security Act, which made pro- 
vision for old persons by setting up a sys- 
tem of old-age pensions and old-age insur- 
ance. While the government’s program fell 
far short of satisfying the extreme de- 
mands of the pension advocates, it did have 
the effect of turning the tide in the op- 
posite direction. 


A New Upcropping 


During the last few months, another 
wave of old-age pension plans has been 
rising—not so great a wave as the former 
one, it is true, but of sufficient strength to 
command the serious attention of politi- 
cal leaders, even of the President of the 
United States. The country became sud- 
denly aware of their significance at the 
time of the California primary when Sen- 
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Test Your Emotions 


A short time ago, President Roosevelt 
made an appeal for cooperation between 
government and business. At the same 
time, he urged organized labor to attempt to 
compose the differences which have divided 
it into two hostile camps. It is fairly 
generally agreed that sustained recovery 
depends to a large extent not only upon 
peaceful relations between the federal 
government and business, but also upon 
harmonious relations between employer 
and employee. There can be little doubt, 
furthermore, that labor’s position is 
seriously weakened by a schism such as 
that which now exists between the A. F. 
of L. and the CIO. Yet there is serious 
division of opinion as to the best methods 
of accomplishing this objective and as to 
the major responsibilities. Below are a 
number of statements which reflect these 
divergent points of view. Which of them 
expresses your own viewpoint? 


1. The Roosevelt administration has 
no one to blame but itself for the hostil- 
ity of business. It has gone out of its 
way to antagonize businessmen and has 
constantly refused to cooperate in any 
way with them. 


2. Private business is determined to 
do everything it can to fight the adminis- 
tration, because it is opposed to any re- 
forms which might undermine its posi- 
tion of dominance. 


3. Both sides are responsible for the 


ill feeling which has prevailed. Neither 
the administration nor business has 


ator William G. McAdoo was defeated by 
a candidate, Sheridan Downey, who prom- 
ised “Thirty Dollars Every Thursday” to 
all persons over 50 years of age. This plan 
is being promoted by organizations and 
political candidates in at least eight other 
states. 

Similar plans are being strongly advo- 
cated in other states. There are “$60 
After 60” plans, “Twenty-five Dollars 
Every Tuesday” plans. Voters of Oregon 
will have the chance to voice their opinions 
in the November elections on a $100-a- 
month old-age pension plan. In Nebraska, 
Charles W. Bryan, former governor, was 
nominated by petition to run as an inde- 
pendent on a platform one of the planks 
of which is the Townsend Plan. The 
Democratic nominee for governor of Texas 
made the promise of $30 a month for every 
Texan over 65 years of age. 


Products of Recession 


The origin of all these old-age pension 
schemes is not difficult to find. They be- 
gan to spring up late last fall when the 
business recession was beginning to have 
serious effects upon the people. Despite 
the upward trend of business during the 
last few months, the plans are still going 
strong and will certainly figure prominently 
in the fall elections of a number of states. 
The forthcoming session of Congress will 
certainly be called upon to consider several 
of the proposed measures for assisting the 
aged. 

It is natural that schemes of this kind 
should spring up in times of economic 
stress. Not only are they advocated on the 
ground that old people should be given 
aid, but also on the theory that they would 
aid business recovery. By giving older 
persons more money to spend, it is con- 
tended, increasing quantities of goods would 
be sold and the wheels of industry would 
turn more rapidly. Despite the almost 
unanimous warning of economists that 
such schemes would do more harm than 
good by increasing taxes, their adherents 
insist that they would benefit the entire 
country. 

Although all the plans differ in detail as 
to the amount of money to be paid in pen- 
sions and the age at which payments shall 
begin, they would all be financed by taxes 
of one kind or another. Some of them, 
like the Townsend Plan, would be fi- 
nanced by a special tax. Others, like the Cal- 
ifornia $30-a-week plan, would use scrip 
or warrants issued by the state. Each 
week, the holder of these warrants would 





be obliged to affix to each $1 warrant a 
special two-cent state stamp, to be pur- 
chased with regular money. At the end 
of a year, 52 weeks, a total of $1.04 in 
stamps would have been affixed to the 
warrant, a sufficient amount to retire it 
with four cents for administrative costs. 
It is argued by those who oppose the plan 
that whether the funds are raised by a 
special tax or by the stamp device, the 
result is the same: Money would be taken 
from one group of people and turned over 
to another and the effects upon business 
completely nullified. 


Broad Significance 


Whatever economic arguments may be 
advanced for or against the various old-age 
pension schemes, they are significant in a 
much broader sense than the immediate 
proposals. As we have pointed out in 
previous issues of THE AMERICAN Opb- 
SERVER, the increased demand for assist- 
ance to older persons is an offshoot of the 
population trends of this country. With 
a slowing down in the rate of population 
increase, there is coming to be a larger 
proportion of older persons than ever be- 
fore. This trend is likely to continue for 
many decades, and will even be accentuated 
when the full effects of the population de- 
cline are felt. 

There seems to be little doubt that one 
of the great problems to confront the na- 
tion in the future will be that of providing 
assistance to the older age groups. The 
Social Security Act marks a revolutionary 
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shown a willingness to cooperate with 
the other or to see the other’s position. 


4. There can be no lasting recovery 
until the government abandons its pro- 
gram of excessive spending, regulation 
of business and competition with it, and 
antagonism toward it. 


5. The essential need for sound re- 
covery is a much more drastic govern- 
mental program—one which will provide 
greater purchasing power for the masses 
to enable them to consume more goods. 


6. Organized labor, if it is to further 
the interests of workers effectively, must 
compose its differences and become a uni- 
fied group. 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. True or False: Farm income in 1938 
will be approximately one billion dollars 
less than it was last year. 

2. By what two devices is the govern- 
ment undertaking to induce farmers to 
curtail their production of certain crops? 

3. What action is Secretary Wallace 
contemplating to increase the domestic 
consumption of agricultural products? 

4. How is the British Empire held 
together? 

5. What are the principal threats to the 
Empire from the outside? from within? 

6. Why is Turkey regarded as an im- 
portant factor in European politics? 


7. What are some of the more impor- 
tant criticisms of the New Deal made by 
business? 


_8. What arguments did Daniel J. To- 
bin use in urging a reconciliation be- 
tween the A. F. of L. and the CIO? 


9. Where is Siam. located and how 
large is it? What are some of its im- 
portant products? 


10. How did the general pattern of 
American agriculture change after the 
Civil War? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Would you agree with the state- 
ment that no permanent solution of the 
farm problem can be found until some 
means is devised of increasing mass pur- 
chasing power? 


2. What immediate steps do you think 
should be taken to improve the position 
of American agriculture? 

3. How, if at all, has the security of the 
British Empire been affected by the 
Munich accord? 

4. What do you think would be the 
effect of the restoration of German col- 
onies to Hitler upon the British Empire? 

_5. What effect do you think the adop- 
tion of an old-age pension plan, such as 
the “$30 Every Thursday” proposal, 


would have upon business conditions in 
general? 


WIDE WORLD 


ADVOCATES OF PENSION MOVEMENTS HAVE DRAWN LARGE AUDIENCES DURING RECENT YEARS 


departure from past experience in this 
country. It tackles the problem from two 
angles. First, it assists the states to pay 
pensions to persons 65 or over by match- 
ing, dollar for dollar, payments they make 
—up to the maximum of $15 a month. If 
the states pay more than $30 a month in 
pensions, they must bear the additional 
cost, for the federal government will con- 
tribute no more than $15. The second 
method of helping the aged is through the 
old-age insurance features of the Act. 
Starting in 1942, persons who retire at 
the age of 65 will begin to receive benefits 
from a reserve fund which is now being 
built up out of taxes, shared equally by 
workers and employers. 


Amendments Considered 


The coming session of Congress will 
undoubtedly consider proposals to liberal- 
ize the present features of the Social Se- 
curity Act. The President has urged amend- 
ments to the Act to include the millions 
of workers (seamen, workers for educa- 
tional, religious, charitable institutions, 
farm and domestic laborers, and other 
groups) which are not now covered. He 
has also recommended that the payments 
made during the first few years of the Act 
be larger, since under the present arrange- 
ment, the benefits will be exceedingly small 
for the years immediately following 1942. 
Should the Social Security Act be liberal- 
ized, it is likely that the old-age pension 
movement would lose much of its appeal 
and political force. 
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were working against the farmer, he re- 
mained in a state of depression. The ag- 
ricultural depression really began in 1921, 
not in 1929 as did the industrial crisis. The 
American tariff was raised several times as 
a means of helping the farmer. But such 
action only made matters worse, for it 
made it more difficult for foreigners to sell 
their industrial goods in the American 
market and thus to obtain the money to 
buy our farm products. President Coolidge 
vetoed measures which attempted to in- 
crease the farmer’s income by paying him 
a subsidy for the part of his crop which 
was sold in the domestic market. Presi- 
dent Hoover tried to solve the problem by 
government purchases of wheat and cotton. 
This device, it was hoped, would cause 
farm prices to rise by removing the sur- 
pluses from the market. But it did not 
stem the tide of falling prices, for the sur- 
pluses still remained and constantly threat- 
ened the price. 


Roosevelt Program 


When the Roosevelt administration took 
office, the farm problem was one of the 
most acute to confront it. After consider- 
able study and deliberation, it embarked 
upon an entirely different program—a pro- 
gram which was designed to attack the 
problem at its very roots. The idea behind 
this program was that since the principal 
cause of the problem was overproduction, 
the only way to solve it was to cut produc- 
tion. This did not mean that the American 
people did not need more food and cloth- 
ing, but, with their incomes, they were un- 
able to consume all that agriculture was 
producing. The problem was largely one 
of underconsumption due to the relatively 
low purchasing power of the masses of 
people. 

The Roosevelt administration’s attempt 
to solve the farm problem was embodied 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, passed 
by Congress in 1933. This law provided 
for the reduction of acreage of certain agri- 
cultural crops throughout the nation. The 
government was authorized to enter into 
contracts with individual farmers. In re- 
turn for cutting their production, the 
farmers were to be given benefit payments, 
the money to be raised by special taxes 
on the products sold. In this way, the plan 
was to pay for itself. 

Whether this program was responsible 
for the improvement in farm conditions or 
whether the improvement was due to other 
causes is a matter which will probably 
never be agreed upon. The fact is that 
under the AAA the farmer’s condition did 
improve. Not only did prices of farm 
products rise appreciably but the farmer’s 
income was added to by the benefit pay- 
ments which the government gave him. 

How substantial this improvement was 
may be seen from a few figures. Wheat 
rose from 30 cents a bushel in 1932 to a 
dollar. The price of cotton doubled. There 
was a striking increase in total farm in- 
come. From 1933 to 1936 farm income 
increased 55 per cent, from five billion dol- 
lars to eight billion. 


Soil Conservation Act 


This attempt to deal with the farm prob- 
lem had to be abandoned early in 1936, 
however, because the United States 
preme Court declared the AAA unconsti- 
tutional. Congress was determined not to 
lose the gains which had been made and 
quickly drafted a substitute measure which, 
it was hoped, would accomplish the objec- 
tives of the original act and still come 
within the limitations of the Constitution. 
The Soil Conservation Act, one of the bases 
of the present farm program of the ad- 
ministration, also provides for crop cur- 
tailment. Producers of wheat, cotton 
corn, tobacco, and rice who turn part of 
their land over to crops having soil-con- 
serving qualities, such as clover and 
legumes, are paid by the government, the 
money coming not from a special tax but 
from the general funds of the Treasury. 

The Soil Conservation Act has not solved 
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the problem, for at present the old sur- 
pluses have reappeared. The 1937 wheat 
crop rose to 847,000,000 bushels. Of this 
amount, about 622,000,000 bushels were 
consumed in the United States. About 
100,000,000 bushels went into export trade. 
There was a surplus of some 150,000,000 
bushels unsold—a carryover to this year. 
The 1938 crop is estimated at 940,000,000 
bushels, which will leave an even larger 
surplus. 

An even worse situation confronts the 
cotton farmer. The cotton crop last year 
was the largest in our history, so large 
that the excess produced in that year was 
sufficient to supply the normal domestic 
requirements of the country. In other 
words, if all the cotton growers of the na- 
tion took a year off, there would still be 
enough cotton on hand to supply the coun- 
try’s needs for a year. 

The result of all this has been a sharp 
decline in farm prices with the consequent 
shrinking of farm income. From $1.25 a 
bushel two years ago, wheat has gone down 
to 50 cents. Were it not for the loans 
which the government is making to cotton 


growers, their plight would be serious in- 
deed. 


More Acreage Reduction 

The exact line of attack which the gov- 
ernment will follow to deal with the new 
agricultural crisis is not entirely clear at 
this time. There seems to be little doubt 
that further acreage restrictions will be at- 
tempted. Under the terms of a supple- 
mentary farm act passed last spring, com- 
pulsory control of output may be enforced 
under certain conditions. Should the pro- 
duction of any of the farm _ products 
covered by the act exceed in any year a 
prescribed figure above the normal domes- 
tic needs, marketing quotas may be im- 
posed. An election or referendum may be 
held among the producers of the crop to 
determine whether they approve the fixing 
of quotas. If less than one-third of the 
total number do not oppose the plan, it 
becomes effective. Thus, every farmer is 
allotted a certain quota which he may sell. 
If he sells more than his quota, a penalty 
tax is imposed—a tax sufficiently heavy to 
make it unprofitable for him to sell more 
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The top sergeant sang out just before the 
company was dismissed: “All those fond of 
music step two paces forward.” 

With visions of a soft job in the regimental 
band, half a dozen men stepped out. 

The sergeant growled: “Now then, you six 
mugs get busy and carry that piano up to 
the top floor of the quarters.” 

—THE VEPCOVIAN 





“You know anything about the jelly beans | had in 
here?”’ 


IRVING IN COLLIER'S 





A weary tramp had stopped at a tavern 
named “George and the Dragon” near Lon- 
don, and had asked the landlady for a bite 
to eat, and mayhap an old pair of pants. 

Landlady (testily): “No, I haven’t any- 
thing for the likes of you, and I don’t want 
to see you around here again. Well, be 
off with you. What do you want now?” 

Tramp (meekly): “Well, then, ma’am, 
could I speak to George.” —LaABor 





“Why do you always take off your hat when 
I tell a joke?” 

“That’s my way of greeting old acquaint- 
ances.” —Tit-Bits 





“Well, Doc, you sure kept your promise 
when you said you’d have me walking again 
in a month.” 

“Well, well, that’s fine.” 

“Ves, I had to sell my car when I got your 
bill.” —SELECTED 

The European situation is about as clear 
to us as if a summary of it had been translated 
into Chinese by Gertrude Stein and read 
to us by a tobacco auctioneer. 

-Washington Post 

Ship’s Captain: “Good morning, judge. 
Haven’t seen you lately.” 

Probate Judge: “No, captain, 
busy. Only this morning I 
couples in 15 minutes.” 

Captain: “Smart going, judge. 
knots an hour!” 


I’ve been 
married three 


That is 12 
—SELECTED 
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than the quota which has been allotted him. 

Up to the present, referendums have 
been held only among the producers of 
cotton and tobacco, and the marketing 
quotas have gone into effect among those 
farmers. It is likely that referendums will 
be held among the producers of the other 
crops with a view to determining whether 
they approve of this method of curtailing 
production. Meanwhile, every effort is be- 
ing bent toward securing a reduction of 
output. Wheat farmers have been asked 
to make drastic curtailments in their acre- 
age for next year’s crop. In Kansas, for 
example, they have been asked to plant 
40 per cent less than their normal acreage. 


A New Approach 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 
other farm experts realize, however, that 
other approaches will have to be made if 
a satisfactory solution to the farm problem 
is to be found. They realize that with the 
bumper crops of basic agricultural products 
during the last two years the program of 
voluntary reduction of acreage under the 
Soil Conservation Act has largely broken 
down, They are now devoting considerable 
time to a study of the various proposals— 
in addition to controlling production 
through marketing quotas—which have 
been made for narrowing the wide gap be- 
tween production and consumption of farm 
goods. 

Although some attention is being given 
to proposals to lend money to foreign coun- 
tries to purchase American farm products 
and otherwise to subsidize exports, Secre- 
tary Wallace feels that there is little pros- 
pect, within the near future at least, of 
greatly expanding our export markets. 
Thus he is concentrating upon the possi- 
bility of increasing consumption in the 
United States. He feels that the heart of 
the problem is largely underconsumption 
and that some device should be worked out 
whereby the American people could pur- 
chase more wheat and cotton and other 
farm products. 

There is no question that the extremely 
low incomes of a large proportion of the 
American population are responsible to a 
considerable extent for the problem of farm 
surpluses. Millions of families simply do 
not have the funds to buy all the food and 
clothing they need. In an effort, therefore, 
“to use our abundance at home,” the sec- 
retary of agriculture is working on plans 
to increase domestic consumption. For 
one thing, he would have the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodity Corporation, established 
to distribute surplus agricultural products 
to persons on relief, increase its activities. 
Not only would this agency distribute 
larger quantities of goods to persons on 
relief, but a plan of subsidized sales to low- 
income groups not on relief would be 
worked out. For example, Mr. Wallace is 
attempting to work out with textile mills 
an arrangement whereby cotton can be 
made up and sold to low-income groups at 
prices below those prevailing on the general 
market. It is the contention of the secre- 
tary of agriculture that it would be better 
to use federal funds for this purpose than 
to subsidize exports of farm commodities. 

It is doubtful, however, whether any such 
program could be worked out on a suf- 
ficiently large scale to reach the heart of 
the problem. But it is a recognition of 
the fact that the farm problem cannot find 
a permanent solution until something ef- 
fective is done about underconsumption. 
Meanwhile, dozens of proposals will be 
brought to the attention of Congress next 
winter. Some will advocate the fixing of 
prices to insure the farmer a high enough 
price to meet his costs of production. All 
sorts of plans to stimulate exports will be 
advocated. The whole question of further 
restrictions of output will be raised. It is 
hardly likely, however, that any sure cure 
will emerge, for the very nature of the 
problem is such as to require immediate as 
well as long-range adjustments in both the 
agricultural and industrial framework of 
the nation. 





